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as it is being modified by the piety and religious feeling of the present. 
It is in this direction that the book fails to satisfy to anything like the 
degree to which it does in the early period. 

J. Cullen Ayer, Jr. 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



THE NATURE AND THE SANCTIONS OF MORALITY 1 

Professor Everett has given us an admirable introduction to the 
study of ethics. His discussion is exceptionally well organized, his 
literary style is clear and graceful, his temper is scientific and sympa- 
thetic; and the resultant book is delightful and stimulating to the 
reader. 

Ethics he defines as a "science of values in their relation to the 
conduct of life as a whole" (p. 7). Just why human beings place valu- 
ations on their experiences is a question to which no answer can be given 
other than to cite the fact of emotional and volitional activities inherent 
in life itself. The problem of ethics, then, is not to seek metaphysical 
explanations, but rather to interpret accurately the valuations which 
experience actually affirms. 

The first portion of the book consists in a discussion of the important 
theories of ethics which have been set forth. Formalism, hedonism, and 
perfectionism are shown to be legitimate interpretations of aspects of 
experience. But none of them can stand as the sole explanation of 
morality. Loyalty to a cause, happiness as a consequence of action, 
and self-development are all real values. But when any one of them is 
abstracted from the total complex of life and made the sole criterion of 
morals, a distortion of values is sure to result. 

The constructive portion of the book sets forth the important values 
which we find emphasized in the actual experience of men. Eight types 
of value are differentiated. The problem of ethics is to show how these 
values may be so understood in their mutual relations that the richest 
possible life may be achieved. Such tests as the following are sug- 
gested: "The less inclusive must always be subordinated to the more 
inclusive interest." "Values chiefly instrumental must be subordinated 
to those which are chiefly intrinsic." Permanent values are to be pre- 
ferred to transient. Productive values (i. e., those which breed other 
values) are to be preferred to unproductive. Ethics is thus the critical 
study of the art of rational living. 

1 Moral Values. By Walter Goodnow Everett. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1918. xiii+430 pages. 
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The readers of the American Journal of Theology will be interested to 
know what becomes of certain aspects of ethical theory on which religious 
teaching has laid much stress. What about the authority of conscience ? 
What about the sovereignty of the moral law? What about the 
religious sanctions of morality? Professor Everett has furnished a 
frank and illuminating discussion of these points. The fundamental 
fact is that values are always derived from human experience, and that 
any given value is therefore relative. There are no "absolutes." This 
seems at first blush to be eliminating the "authority" of moral precepts. 
But when we consider the admittedly imperfect character of the moral 
life of humanity up to date, it becomes more important to plan for steady 
progress in morals than to canonize any particular phase of moral 
history. "The belief that the standard of morality is progressive is far 
more precious than the belief that it is universal in the form of its 
requirements." A forward-looking, evolutionary conception of ethics 
discovers a reverence for the achievements of the past and an interest in 
the possible growth of morality both in the individual and in society, 
which furnishes quite as potent an enthusiasm for the good as did the 
older metaphysical sanctions. 

The concluding chapter on the relation between morality and 
religion is a suggestive empirical study. Religion is concerned with 
"the cosmic fortune of values." The development of religious beliefs 
has been in the direction of affirming that our human values are pro- 
tected and furthered by the Power in control of the universe as the 
supreme end. Professor Everett, while recognizing the intense longing 
of man that this should be so, nevertheless finds the reality of physical 
evil so inescapable as to make it impossible for a truthful soul to declare 
that this is the best of all possible worlds. He finds unsatisfactory the 
now somewhat popular conception of a finite God, thoroughly human in 
sympathies and purpose, but unable to eliminate the destructive forces 
which prey upon human values. Even less satisfactory, however, is the 
optimistic type of monism which affirms the complete goodness of the 
Absolute by declaring God's goodness to be different in quality from 
human values. Professor Everett holds that we must come to the con- 
clusion that while human values are real ends, yet they are not the only 
ends in the universe. " In God's empire are many kingdoms. The life 
of humanity constitutes one of these kingdoms." To be loyal to the 
highest human values so as to make our kingdom as strong as possible 
is our way of securing the best interests of the larger empire. The other 
kingdoms are interrelated parts of a larger whole. 
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To survey the field of human values in such a way as to compel 
exact scientific observation and at the same time to disclose the immanent 
power of those values to stimulate loyalty, self-control, reverence, and 
a mystic faith, is a worthy achievement. In these days when theology 
is endeavoring to work out its problems in a scientific spirit, such a 
study of the spiritual life of man is of value, not only to students of 
ethics, but also to students of religion. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University of Chicago 

FELIX ADLER'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 1 

Dr. Adler's rare personality, his many-sided activities and intimate 
contacts with all phases of human experience, gave pledge in advance 
that an ethical philosophy at his hands would be of unusual interest and 
profit. This pledge is fully redeemed in the present work. 

Not the least interest of the book is found in its frankly personal 
note. Book I is devoted to an autobiographical Introduction: This 
record of personal development is so objective and illuminating that it 
offers the best possible propaedeutic to the author's moral theory. Here 
the reader follows Dr. Adler through his student days, and notes the 
influence of his teachers, his rejection of the traditional theism in which 
he was reared, his study of Kant, and his interest in social questions 
aroused by the writings of Lange. Then follow accounts of his gradual 
separation from the Hebrew faith and of his fresh study of the teachings 
of the gospel, to which he expresses a deep obligation, though compelled 
to reject the view that they attain ethical finality. The chapter on 
"Social Reform" may be especially commended to all social workers. 
The radical defect of programs of social reform lies in their failure to 
present an ethical end to which all improvements in material conditions 
must be instrumental. Dr. Adler is not indifferent, as all know who have 
followed his career, to the betterment of material conditions. But he 
well insists that, without a clear perception of the spiritual goal, desires 
for wealth are kindled which lead only to a vicious spiral of worldly 
ambition. 

Book II, on "Philosophical Theory," contains an elaborate critique 
of Kant, and presents the author's own conception of an " infinite spiritual 
universe," an "infinite community of spiritual beings." The unity of 
"this infinite assemblage" consists in this — "that the unique difference of 

1 An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Felix Adler. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1018. viii+380 pages. $3.00. 



